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OBITUARY. 








‘ praise.’—Mat. xx, 16. 
MEMOIR OF A LITTLE CHILD. 
* [Furnished by a surviving Relative.} 

piedim Norfolk, Virginia, September 7, 1828, 
gysAn A. Koutiecx, daughter of the Rev. S. K. 
She was only “eight years 
ofage when she left the world, and her life and 
death have furnished a striking comment on the 
passage placed at the head of this article. 

In the spring of 1825, she was placed under the 
care of a pious aunt, in Elizabeth-town, N. J. where 
she remained until a few months before her dissolu- 
tion. In this situation, every means which an en- 
lightened and Christian female could use to impress 
her, early, with a sense of religion, were diligently 
employed ; and upon these efforts to “ direct her in- 
fant gaze to the Star of Bethlehem,” Providence 
evidently smiled. She was scarcely six years of 
age, when her friends hoped that her heart was re- 
newed by the Spirit of God. Her conversation, so 
diferent from that of children of her age—her de- 
votion in family and public worship—her self denial 
—her strict observance of the Sabbath—her atten- 
tion io the Scriptures, and her delight in reading 
them—her love of prayer, & uniform attendance on 
the closet-—her strong sense of the Divine presence : 
—all evinced that she was a regenerated child. 

In the month of April last, she returned to her 
father’s house, and there evinced the same influence 
of religious principle. Her pious friends, who knew 
her well, saw her daily ripening for Heaven, and 
foreboded a premature admission into the mansions 
of rest. 

Soon after her return to the parental roof, she 
was called to witness the last hours, and the tri- 
umphant death of herloved mother. She was much 
impressed by the scene, and said, ‘‘ Let me die the 
death of the righteous; and let my last hours be 
like hers.” Little did sheor her friends, then think 
that her wishes would be so soon fulfilled. The 
week after the departure of her parent, she was ta- 
ken violently ill, and at once told her friends that 
she could not recover. But she was not alarmed 
atthe thought of death. She talked of it as she did 
of every thing else, with great composure. From 
that time to the period of her removal, which was 
many days, with a mind in general rational, and 
with a voice strong and full, she manifested to all 
around her, her love to God, her reliance upon the 
Saviour, and her full preparation for Heaven. The 
nature of her disease was such as to occasion the 
most acute sufferings; but God disposed her to bear 
them with patience. When a paroxysm of pain 
was approaching, she fulded her little hands, and 
looking up, exclaimed, ‘‘ O Lord, deliver me out of 
my pain and trouble, or give me patience to bear 
it—patience to bear it.” On one occasion it was 
thought necessary torenew a blister which had been 
applied to her body, and which had given her much 
pain—at first she manifested some reluctance, but 
when reminded that it was God’s will, she instantly 
said: “ O, I will have it on then, though it will hurt 
me much—yes, I will be patient, because it was 
God who made me sick, and I will do what he 
Wishes.” Many of those texts of Scripture, which 


‘she had learnt privately and at the Sabbath School, 


she would often repeat, and dwell upon them with 
delight. ‘Christ has said I will not leave you com- 
fortless ; I will come unto you; and now he does 
not leave me comfortless—he comes to me.” She 


loved to contemplate Jesus Christ in the relation of 
a Shepherd, and often repeated that part of the 10th 


= - . /and took great pleasure in conversing on it. 
«Out ofthe mouthe of babes and sucklings, thou hast perfected | 











chap. of John, in which he is thus represented. More 
than once she repeated the whole of the 23d Psalm, 
One 
morning after awaking from sleep, she said to her 
aunt, ‘‘ I will tell you the text of mamma’s funeral 
sermon, which you were not present to hear:—It 
was in Ist Corinthians, 7th chap. 29, 30, 31 verses. 
But this I say, brethren, &c. adding at the conclu- 
sion, “Yes! all passeth anayed passeth away.” 
Soon afterwards she said, “ fi it bé'the will of God, 
[shall yet get well, but if not, I-shall die, and go 
to Jesus, and you will all meet me there. On an- 
other occasion, she said to her aunt, “ Such hor- 
rible thoughts sometimes come into my mind, that 
I am almost afraid to go to sleep.” Her aunt said to 
her, ‘‘ Why should you fear any thing? Jesus al- 
ways watches over his children in sickness, and at 
all times ; do not you love him, and can you not trust 
him!” ‘QO yes! my dear aunt, I do love him; 
he brought me salvation! I do love him, and will 
trust him forever.” A most interesting scene oc- 
curred one Sabbath, that will never be forgotten.— 
She expressed an anxious desire to see her father, 
who was, at the time, engaged in preparing for the 
sanctuary.—She renewed her requests until he was 
sent for. When he entered the room, she said, 
“Papa, I have sent for you to pray with me.”— 
** Certainly, my dear, we will all unite in praying 
with you and for you.” After prayer,in which she 
said she ‘‘tried to unite with all her heart,” her 
father said to her, ‘‘ My dear Susan, you will not 
be long with us, God is taking youaway.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
she replied, “‘ but Iam going to Heaven.” ‘‘ But 
how do you expect to get there? Have you done 
any thing todeserve Heaven?” ‘ No! only thro’ 
Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God.” ‘Do you, my 
dear, really love Jesus Christ?” ‘ Yes! I do.”— 
“Why?” =‘ Because he died for me upon the 
cross.” ‘ And why do you wish to go to Heaven?” 
‘**Because God is there, and Christ is there.”— 
It was thought that on that day she would die. She 
herself thought so, and often said, ‘‘ How sweet, 
and yet how solemn is it to die.” She spoke indi- 
vidually to the friends who were with her ; ‘‘ Papa, 
aunt L. Mrs. W. you will meet me in Heaven.”— 
She sent for one of the servants, a coloured woman, 
who had been her nurse, and to whom she was par- 
ticularly attached. “Mammy,” (it was in this fa- 
miliar manner that she always addressed her,) ‘I 
am going to Heaven. Will you not prepare to meet 
me there; now mind what I say, and do prepare to 
meet me there.” 

But God did not then take her away, as was ex- 
pected. He preserved her some days longer, still 
more to glorify his name, to perfect the praise of the 
Redeemer, and to furnish even richer consolations 
to her surviving friends. Her sufferings returned 
with renewed violence, giving her patience an op- 
portunity to “have its perfect work.” It was in- 
deed affecting to hear her prayers, under her excru- 
ciating pains: ‘Gracious Father, restore me to 
health, and ease this dreadful pain, or take me to 
thyself. O! Father, he!p me to say thy will be 
done, which no one can say under such sufferings, 
unless taught by thy Holy Spirit.” She often said 
to her friends, “‘ You know I love you all very much, 
but I love Christ more.” The nearer she drew to 
death, the deeper was her sense of sin. Frequently 
would she say, ‘‘O! Lord, I ama great sinner; but 
have mercy on me, and pardon all my sins for 
Christ’s sake.” Often would she express her grat- 
itude to God for his converting grace, and say that 
she was once “‘a great sinner, a little, ignorant, 
sinful child; but he has brought me nigh by the 
blood of Christ.” Not long before her departure, 
she spoke much of the resurrection, and evidently 


contemplated it with great delight. ‘ My dear 

aunt, [ wish you would read“ the Bible to me, and 
, read the 11th chapter of John, where the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus is mentioned.’? While the chap- 
| ter was read, she listened with unusual attention, 
| and when it was finished, said, ‘If Jesus is the 
| resurrection and the life, he will raise me up at the 
, resurrection, as he did Lazarus.” ‘The next day 
| She was suffering much pain.—Her father said to 
|her, ‘* My.daughter, God will soon relieve you; in 
| Heaven there is no pain.” She instantly said, 
|‘ Neither sorrow, nor crying, nor death, but God 
| Shall wipe away all tears from our eyes.” The last 
, conversation which her father had with her, on this 
, subject, was just before her dissolution. Ile said to 
jher, ‘Though you have lived much longer than 
, We expected, yet we cannot even hope that you will 
|recover.” ‘©! no, papa, it is impossible. But { 
jam going to Heaven. I shall sce God there, and 
| Christ, and my dear mamma, and my little sisters 
who have died, and my aunt L.” ‘ Not your aunt 
L. my dear, she is with you here.” “I know it, 
but she will follow me, and meet me there.” 

It was thus that this little child thought, and 
spoke, in view of eternity. It was early one Sab- 
bath morning, that she was permitted to enjoy that 
heavenly rest, which she had for some weeks been 
anticipating. Just asthe light was purpling the 
east, she seemed to say to those around her “ Let 
me go, for the day breaketh;” and bursting the 
bonds which united it to the body, her spirit soared 
to her Tather, and their Father, to her God, and 
their God. Her little body was laid in the same 
grave in which her mother and her sister were de- 
posited, only six weeks before, that “in death they 
might not be divided,” and that, at the resurrec- 


tion, they might rise together to life eternal. 
[Pastor’s Jour»al 





DIALOGUE. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CHESNUT BURR, 
[Concluded from our last.} 

‘‘ How much of the chesnut is good to eat, Wil- 
liam ?” asked he, looking at a boy before him. 

** Only the meat.” 

** Tow long does it take the meat to grow.” 

‘* All summer, I suppose, it is growing.” 

“Yes; it begins early in summer and gradually 
grows and swells until it has become of full size and 
is ripe, inthe fall. Now suppose there was a trec 
out here near the school house, and the chesnut 
meats should grow upon it without any shell or cov- 
ering, suppose too that they should taste like good 
ripe chesnuts at first when they were very simall. 
Do you think they would be safe ?” 

William said, ‘‘ No! the beys would pick them, 
and eat them before they had time to grow.” 

** Well, what harm would there be in that? would 
it not be as well to kave the chesnuts early in sum- 
mer as to have them in the fall ?” 

William hesitated. Another boy whe sat next 
him, said, ‘‘ there would not be so much meat in the 
chesnuts, if they were eaten before they had time to 
grow.” 

“ Right,” said the master, “ but would not the 
boys know this, and so all agree to Jet the little 
chesnuts stay, and not eat them while they were 
small. 

William said he thought they would not. Ifthe 
chesnuts were good, he was afraid they would pick 
them off and eat them, if they were small. 

All the rest ofthe boys in the school thought so 
too. 
‘* Here then,” said the Master, ‘is one reason for 
' having prickles around the chesnuts when they are 
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little. But then it is not necessary to have all ches- 
nuts guarded from boys in this way; a great many 
of the trees are in the woods, which the boys do not 
see, what good do the burrs do in these trees ? 

‘I'he boys hesitated. Presently the boy who had 
the green satchel under the tree with Roger, who 
was sitting in one corner of the room, said, 

“} should think they would keep the squirrels 
from eating them.” 

** And besides,” continued he, after thinking a 
moment, “ I should suppose if the meat of the ches- 
nut had no covering, the rain might wet it and make 
it rot, or the sun dry and wither it.” 

“Yes,” said the master, “these are very good 
reasons why the nut should be carefully guarded. 
First the meats are packed away in a hard brown 
shell, which the water cannot get through, this keeps 
it dry and away from dust, and other things which 
might injure it. ‘Then several nuts thus protected 
grow together closely, inside this green prickly cov- 
ering, which spreads over them and guards them 
from the larger animals and the boys. When the 
chesnut gets its full growth and is ripe, this cover- 
ing you know splits open, and the nuts drop out, 
and then any body can get them and eat them. 

‘he boys were then all satisfied that it was bet- 
ter that chesnuts should grow in burrs. 

** But why,” asked one of the boys, “ do not apples 
grow so?” 

“Can any body answer that question,” said the 
inaster. 

The boy with the green satchel said that apples 
had a smooth tight skin, which kept out the wet, 
but he did not see how they were guarded from an- 
imals. 

The master said it was by their taste. ‘ They 
are hard and sour befure they are full grown, and 
so the taste is not pleasant, and nobody wants to 
eat them,—except sometimes a few foolish boys, and 
these are punished by being made sick. When the 
apples are full grown, then they change from sour 
to sweet, and become mellow ; then they can be eat- 
en. Can you tell me of any other fruits which are 
preserved in this way ?”’ 

Once boy answered, strawberries and blackberries, 
and another said peaches and pears. | 





Another boy then asked why the peach stone was | 


not outside of the peach, so as to keep it from being 
eaten. But the Master said he would explain this 
anothertime. Then he dismissed the scholars, af- 
ter asking Roger to wait until the rest had gone, as 
he wished to see him alone. KE. Eropore. 


For the Youth's Companion. 
ROPER QUESTIONS AT PROPER TIMES, 
A DiaLocvr. 

Julia. You are always so busy, Aunt, that I 
cannot get a chance to speak to you. Now you 
are sitting down to your work, I really wish you 
would talk with me, and let me talk to you. 

Aunt. Certainly, my dear, I am always willing 
to answer proper questions at a proper time. 

J. What do you mean by proper questions, and 
proper times? 

A. By proper questions I mean those that you 
ask concerning things, about which it would be of 
any use to you to know; and proper seasons are 
those, when [ am not particularly engaged with 
company or otherwise. When I am alone with 
you, as | am now, I like to have you ask questions 
about books you have been reading, or about your 
lessons, as it shews me you wish to become wise. 

J. I wonder if I remember the lesson my mo- 
ther used to try to teach me about division of time. 
Let me think ; 60 seconds make a minute, 60 mi- 
nutes make an hour, 24 hours make a day, 7 days 
make a week, 4 weeks make a month, 12 months 
inake a year, and 4G» days make a year. I learn- 
ed the days of the week a long time ago; and now 
will you please to tell me why we call them by 
those names. 

A. I can tell you, but fear you will not under- 
stand what I say. They are named after the Sax- 
on gods, to each of whom one day was consecrated. 


fifth, Thor; sixth, Friga; seventh, Seater—— 
Sun’s-day, Moon’s-day, Tuisco’s-day, Woden’s- 
day, Thor’s-day, Friga’s-day, Seater’s-day. 

J. Oh, they are such hard names, I do not 
think I canz remember them. 

A. You must repeat them over several times ; 
and although you may seem to have forgotten them 
a few years, perhaps they will come to your mind 
at some future period, when you may be wishing 
to teach others. I have heard your mother say, 
that when she used to learn the catechism, when 
quite young, she could not understand it, and 
thought she should soon forget all she had commit- 
ted to memory; and it did seem to have gone from 
her mind for several years; but when she was old- 
er, it came fresh to her recollection, and she many 
times thanked her grandmother for teaching her 
that ana many other useful maxims, which were 
very valuable to, her. 

J. Why did ‘not her mother teach her? 

A. Because:she was an orphan ; her father aad 
mother died when she was but eight years old. 

J. Then orphan means a2 person whose parents 
are both dead. 1 did not know the meaning of the 
word before. What, and have they nobody to take 
care of them? 

A. Yes, there is one Being who always watches 
over them, who has promised to be a father to the 
fatherless, and if they are good and virtuous, they 
shall want no good thing. But I cannot talk with 
you any longer, as a lady is coming in. 

[Enter Miss Dianthe Whiting; «scene not recorded.—— 
Continuation of the Dialogue.] 

J. Ihave had a hundred things come into my 
mind, since Miss Whiting has been here, and sev- 
cral times was going to ask you some question, lest 
I should forget it; but I kept perfectly still, for I 
was afraid, if I spoke, you would give me a look 
that would make me wish I had said nothing; and 
I know you have many times told me it is very im- 
proper for me to speak when older people are talking. 

A. Iam glad you remembered what I told you, 
and am now ready to answer any question. 

J. Aunt, what made you say that Miss Love- 
gold was very foolish, when she said she should be 
perfectly happy if she had ten thousand dollars. 

A. Because, my dear, experience has taught 
me that our happiness depends very little upon 
wealth, or any other circumstance which is not 
wholly within our power. To be good, to follow 
what we know to be right, comprises the whole of 
happiness. He who regulates his life according to 
the laws of his Almighty Father, will be happy, let 
his situation in life be what it may. And he who 
acts or feels contrary to the rules of Religion, will 
always be more or less unhappy, though the trea- 
sures of creation were poured forth at his feet. 

J. Tam sure some rich folks appear very happy, 
who do not seem to be good; and some poor 
folks, who are very clever, are much distressed. 

A. ‘The world is very deceitful in its appear- 
ance, my child. I donot mean that the rich man 
is not often happy. I simply mean that his happi- 
ness depends upon his own disposition, and feel- 
ings, and not upon his wealth. ‘The man wholives 
for his own selfish gratification, has very little real 
enjoyment, however happy he may seem; and if a 
poor man is very discontented, he certainly indulges 
wrong feelings. 
goodness and only there. 

J. But wealth makes one so useful, aunt. I 


lowed. ' 


make you useful to your fellow creatures. 


than of any particular good you would do with it? 


being rich; might he not? 
A. Certainly. 


Happiness is found in the path of 


am sure I should like to be rich above all things, 
and then I should be so much admired, and fol- 


A. Ah, Julia, I am afraid you would like to be 
rich, more because it would make you of some im- 
portance in society, than because it would serve to 
Were 
you not thinking more of the fine dresses, dolls and 
sweetmeats that money would procure for you, 


J. Iwas, but then one might be more useful by 


Riches like every thing else are 


niente 


ej 


the best possible use of the gifts or faculties he 
has, isrichindeed. As for the respect that would 
be paid you merely on account of wealth, I fancy it 
would prove like the attentions that the Frenchman 
supposed were paid him in the streets of Paris, 

J. What was that? 

A. A Frenchman, famous for his vanity, para. 
ded through the streets of Paris, endeavoring 
his fine clothes and popular manners to attract - 
attention of the public. Being fatigued he rested 
against a tree at the head of an avenue, which was 
presently filled with crowds of people passing to and 
fro; and to his great surprise he observed all, youn 
and old, salute him as they passed. He of siine 
returned the civility by doffing and bowing. Sure. 
ly, thought he, I must be more known and applaud. 
ed than Timagined. ‘Tired at last of removing hig 
hat so often, he stood bareheaded, and contented 
himself with returning all their salutations with a 
graceful nod. Atlength a woman threw herself 
on her kness before him. Rise, woman, said he. [ 
surely have done nothing to deserve all this respect, 
He stooped to give her his hand, and in so doing 
he heard the pious woman utter a prayer. He look. 
ed up and saw an image of the virgin Mary, affixed 
to a tree just above his head. This image is wor. 
shipped by the Catholics, and he readily perceived 
it was the object of all that respect which he had 
foolishly imagained was paid to himself. 

J. Isuppose you mean that all the admiration 
we receive when standing under the image of 
wealth is of little value. 

A. Ido. As riches generally originate in 
something for which we deserve no applause, we 
ought not to feel flattered if we receive it, nor court 
it ifwe do not. Be assured that those praises and 
attentions which are not won by our virtues, pro- 
duce little comfort; but if we resolutely pursue 
what we think is right, we shall be happy, whether 
the world knows it or not. 











LEARNING. 








THE WAY TO GET A LESSON, 


Henry had his Bible toread, a copy to write, and 
lessons in spelling, arithmetic, geography and gram 
mar to learn. All these studies he loved, except. 
ing his grammar. 

So he did those he liked best first, and then said 
to his uncle, May I go, Sir, into the closet, where I 
sleep, and learn my grammar there ? 

His uncle gave his consent, and Henry ran up 
stairs, shut the door, and sitting down on a little 
stool, near the window, sct himself to learn his les- 
son. 

He went on without interruption, till a blue pig- 
eon, from his uncle’s pigeon house, over the stable, 
came flying toward the house, and setting herself 
on the window, began to coo, and dress her feath- 
ers, and turn about her glossy neck. Henry stop- 
ped fora momentand looked at the beautiful tame 
pigeon ; till at length, recoilecting himself, he cried 
out, Get away, Mrs. Pigeon ; I will learn my lesson, 
and you shall not hinder me. 

At the sound of his voice, the pigeon took flight, 
and Henry went on very well, with his lesson, till 
a beautiful yellow butterfly, whose wings were en- 
riched with spots of azure, came into the window, 
Henry’s eye again left his book, and followed the 
butterfly through all its motions, till it flew off to- 
ward the shrubs, and was presently too far offto be 
seen. 

I am glad you are gone, said Henry, returning to 
his lesson, and I hope you will keep away. 

Poor Henry was very unfortunate that day; for 
no sooner was the yellow butterfly out of sight, than 
in came a humble-bee—buzz, buzz; and this last 
gentleman was so impertinent, that he came flying 
up to Henry, and round his head, buzzing in one 
ear, then in the other, then out at the window, then 
in again, then again at the little boy’s ears, and then 
away again. 

At length, Henry was so vexed with him that he 
watched his opportunity, when the bee was out, and 








The first day of the week they worshipped the Sun; 


valuable in proportion to their real use; but howev- 
second, the Moon; third, Tuisco; fourth, Woden; er much or little a man may possess, he who makes 


jumped up and shut the window against him; and 
more than that, he turned his stool round, and set 
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himself with his back to the window. There, gen- 
tlemen and ladies, said he, Mrs. Pigeon, and Mrs. 
Butterfly, and Mr. Humble-bee, if you come again, 
you will not find me at home ; or if I am at home, 
not ready to receive you. 

While Henry was saying these words, and look- 
ing for his place in his grammar, which had fallen 
to the floor in his haste to shut the window, he 
peard a little kind of nibbling, rattling noise in the 
wall. What now? said the little boy; who is com- 
ing next? Heturned toward the place, & there was a 
pretty little brown mouse with sparkling black eyes, 

eping through a hole in the old wainscot. 

There now, said Henry, there is a new visiter 
come ; well, I am glad puss is not here, at any rate 
Get back, Mrs. Mouse, get back to your hiding 
place ; but I will not look at you, I will learn; I am 
determined to learn. So he turned his face again 
toanother corner of the room, and had just settled 
himself to learn, with all his might and main, when 
3 monstrous large spider let himself down from the 
ceiling, right above his head, and dropped upon his 
book. 

Henry shook him off without hurting him, say- 
ing, I will tell you what, ladies and gentlemen, [ 
won't care for any of you, that will be the best way ; 
atleast, 1 will try not to care for you. I hope I 
shall be helped to do right; and then Mrs. Pigeon 

ou may coo; and Mrs. Butterfly, you may flutter ; 
and Mr. Humble-bee, you may buzz; and Mrs. 
Mouse, you may nibble; and Mrs. Spider, you may 
spin; but still I shall be able to learn my lesson. 

So little Henry, being filled with a desire to do 
well, (no doubt from above,) kept looking at his 
book, and repeating the words with all his might, 
till he was able to say his lesson quite perfectly ; 
and then he went joyfully down and said his lesson 
tohisuncle ; and when he had said his lesson, he 
gave an account of all his visiters. 

[Analytical Reader. 











RELIGION. 





JACOB BLESSING JOSEPH AND HIS SONS. 


When Jacob was one hundred and forty seven 
years old, the time drew near in which he should 
dic. He was taken very ill. And some one told 
Joseph of it: and he came, with his two sons, E- 
phraim and Manasseh, to visit his afflicted father. 

And Jacob strengthened himself, and sat up in 
his bed to receive him. And Jacob mentioned ma- 
ny events which had happened to him, and talked 
of God’s great goodness to him, through the whole 
of his life. 

But his eyes were very dim with age,—he did not 
know his grand children, and he asked who they 
were. And when Joseph told him, he said, “‘ Bring 
them, I pray thee, unto me, and I will bless them. 
And he brought them near unto him, and he kissed 
them, and embraced them.” 

Aud Jacob said unto Joseph, “I had not thought 
to see thy face.—and lo! God hath showed me al- 
so thy children.” 

And he laid his hands on the heads of the two lit- 
tle boys,—and he blessed Joseph, and said, ‘‘ God, 
before whom my fathers, Abraham and Isaac, did 
walk, the God which fed me all my life long unto 
thisday; the Angel which redeemed me from all 
evil, bless the lads; and let my name be named on 
them, and the name of my fathers, Abraham and 
Isaac ; and let them grow intoa multitude in the 
midst of the earth.” 

It is a pleasant thing, and a great mercy, to have 
parents who love and serve God, and who are con- 
cerned that we should do so too. 

Whenever we look back on life, we should nev- 
er forget that it is the good God, whw has al- 
ways led us and fed us, and redeemed us from all 
evil: and we should thankfully acknowledge his 
great goodness. 

How peacefully does a good man die! Who does 
hotadmire Jacob,—blessing all around him, and 
blessed by all,—standing at the very gate of eter- 


nal bliss,—yea, he seems to be in heaven before he 
enters it. 


so happily, and not breathe the prayer,—O my 
God, let me die the death ofthe righteous! We 
shail certainly do so if we live his life. And if we 
think as we ought, we shall as much wish to live 
his life as to die hisdeath.—[ Children’s Friend. 


MORALITY. 
RETURNING GOOD FOR EVIL, THE NOBLEST RE- 


VENGE. 
I will be revenged upon him, that I will, and 
make him heartily repent it, said little Phillip to 
himself, with a countenance quite ted with anger. 
His mind was so engaged, that, as he walked along, 
he did not see his dear friend Stephen, who hap- 
pened at that instant to meet him, and corsequent- 
ly heard what he had said. 
Who is that, said Stephen, that you intend to be 
revenged on? Philip, as though awakened from a 
dream, stopped short, and looking at his friend, 
soon resumed the smile that wag natugal to his coun- 
tenance. Ah! said he, come with me, my friend, 
and you will see whom I will be revenged on. I 
believe you remember my supple jack, a very pret- 
ty little cane, which my father gave me. You see 
itis now all in pieces. It was farmer Robinson’s 
son, who lives in yonder thatched cottage, that ruin- 
ed it. 
Stephen very coolly asked him what induced the 
farmer’s son to break it. I had been walking peace- 
ably along, replied Philip, and was playing with 
my cane, by twisting it around my body. By some 
accident or other, one of the two ends got out of 
my hand, when I was opposite the gate just by the 
wooden bridge, and where the little fellow had 
put down a pitcher full of water, which he was car- 
rying home from the well. It so happened that 
my cane, in springing, overset the pitcher, but did 
not break it. Hecame up close to me, and began 
to call me names; when I assured him I did not 
intend any harm,—what I had done was an acci- 
dent, and I was very sorry for it. Without paying 
any regard to what [ said, he instantly seized my 
supple jack and broke it here as you see; but I 
will make him heartily repeat it. 

To be sure, said Stephen, he is a very wicked 
boy, and he is already very properly punished for it, 
since nobody likes him, nor will do any thing for 
him. He finds it very difficult to get any compan- 
ions to play with him, and if-he attempts to intrude 
himself into their company, they will all instantly 
leave him. ‘To consider this properly, I think, 
should be sufficient revenge for you. All this is 
true, replied Philip, but he has broken my cane.— 
It wasa present from my papa, and a very pretty 
cane you know it was. My father will perhaps ask 
me what has-become of it; and, as he will suppose 
I have carelessly lost his present, he will probably 
be angry with me; of which this little saucy fellow 
will bethe cause. I offered to fill his pitcher again, 
having knocked it down by accident—lI will be re- 
venged. 

My dear friend, said Stephen, I think you will 
act better in not minding him, as your contempt 
will be the best punishment you can inflict upon 
him. He is not upon a level with you, and you 
may be assured that he will always be able to do 
more mischief to you, than you would choose to do 
him. And now I think of it, I will tell you what 
happened to him not long since. 

Very unluckily for him, he chanced to see a bee 
hovering about a flower, which he caught, and was 
going to pull off its wings, out of sport; when the 
animal found means to sting him, and then flew 
in safety tothe hive. The pain put him intoa most 
furious passion, and, like you, he vowed to take 
a severe revenge. He accordingly procured a lit- 
tle hazel-stick, and thrust it through the hole 
into the bee-hive, twisting it about therein. 

By this means he killed several of the little ani- 
mals; but, in an instant, all the swarm issued out, 
and, falling upon him,stung him in a thousand 
different places. You will naturally suppose that 
he uttered the most piercing cries, and rolled upon 
the ground in the excess of his agony. - His father 
ran to him, but could not, without the greatest dif- 

















Surely we cannot witness thegood old man dying 


so severely that he was confined several days to his 
bed. . 

Thus you see he was not very successful in his 
pursuit of revenge. I would advise you, therefore, 
to pass over his insult, and leave others to punish 
him, without your taking any part in it. Besides, 
he is a wicked boy, and much stronger than 
you are; so that your ability to obtain revenge may 
be doubtful. 

I must own, replied Philip, that your advice 
seems very good. Socome along with me, and [ 
will go and tell my father the whole matter, and I 
think he will not be angry with me. It was not the 
cane thatI value for any other reason than that it 
was my father’s present, and I would wish to con- 
vince him that I take care of every thing he gives 
me. He and his friend then went together, and 
Philip told all that had happened to his father, who 
thanked Stephen for the good advice he had given 
his son, and gave Philip another cane, exactly like 
the first 

A few days afterwards, Philip saw the ill-natured 
boy let fall a very heavy log of wood, as he was car- 
rying it home, and was not able to get it up again. 
Philip ran to him, and replaced it on his shoulder. 
Young Robinson was qaite ashamed at the 
thought of having received this kind of assistance 
from a youth whom he had treated so badly, and 
heartily repented of bis behaviour. Philip felt 
quite satisfied, to think he had assisted one whom 
he did not love, and from pure motives of tender- 
ness and humanity. This, said he, is the noblest 
revenge I could take, returning good for evil. 

[ Analytical Reader. 








THE NURSERY. 








FHE APPLES, 
One day, Mrs. Mandeville called James, and FE} i- 
za, and Edward, and }ittle Mary, her four children ; 
and they all came running round her. Come, here 
is an apple for each of you, said the kind mother ; 
and as she spoke, she laid four red apples upon a 
book which she held in her hand. 
Now one of these was a very little one, and alt 
the children thought that it was just large enough 
for little Mary, who was the youngest of them all; 
and the one that stood next to it, was a little larger, 
and the next larger still, and the last one was such 
a beautiful apple, with such pretty yellow streaks, 
that allthe children fixed their eyes upon it, and 
thought it must taste much nicer than the rest. 
Then Mrs. Mandeville said, James, as you are 
the oldest J shall first give you the pleasure of showing 
that you love your dear little sisters and brother, 
better than yourself. 

Now James was not a very selfish child, but the 
large red yellow apple looked so nice, that he turn- 
ed to it again, but at last he put his hand upon the 
smallest apple of all, and James looked up in his 
mother’s face, and the smile he saw there was much. 
sweeter to him than the apple he was eating, and 
the kiss she gave him, was better than the fine red 
one would have been. 

Then Mrs. Mandeville told Eliza to choose next, 
as she was the next oldest ; now I dare say my Jit- 
tle readers will all of them suppose, that Eliza will 
do as her generous brother James did, but I am sor- 
ry to say that Eliza wasa very selfish little girl ; she 
loved herself better than all her mother’s smiles and 
kisses, and she took the fine red apple which they 
all liked so much ; but Eliza did not look up in her 
mother’s face as James did, for she knew sheshould 
not see a smile there, but she went away in a cor- 
ner, and ate her large apple. But it did not taste 
as good as Eliza expected, because she had not been 
generous and kind; and she could take no pleas- 
ure in eating it. 

Meanwhile little E@ward seemed to be a long 
time thinking, whether he should do as his brother 
James did and gain a kiss and asmile from his dear 
mother; and Mrs. Mandeville felt afraid that she 
should have but one child who was not selfish ; but 
she was mistaken, for Edward soon found out that 
he could not be happy, without her bright approv- 





ficulty, put the-bees to flight, after having stung him 


ing smiles; and. he. Jeft. the largest of the two apr 
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ples, to his little sister Mary, who sat upon her 
brother’s knee, and laughed and played with him, 
and put her little fingers through his hair, and then 
she would laugh again and give him a sweet kiss ; 
and Edward was a great deal happier than all the 
big apples in the town would have made him, if 
he had been selfish. 

Now it happened that in the afternoon, a lady 
brought some sweet little white rabbits in a basket 
for Mrs. Mandeville’s children, who admired such 
pretty creatures; aud the lady said she was sorry 
she had only three of them, and that little Mary 
would be obliged to go without any. But Mrs. 
Mandeville, who wanted to give little Eliza a 
chance to show that she was sorry for being so sel- 
fish in the morning, called her, and James, and Ed- 
ward, and asked them which of them was willing to 
give up their rabbit to their little sister. 

Iam, Iam, mamma, said James and Edward, 
but Eliza only said, I wish I was the youngest ; 
then her dear mother was grieved, and she said, 
Betore your dear little sister Mary, and brother Ed- 
ward were born, you were the youngest, & then you 
had all the pleasures which she now has; but I find 
they have made you very selfish, and you will nev- 
er be happy while you are selfish ; but as your broth- 
ers are generous, I shall give a rabbit to each of 
them, and the other will be little Mary’s, and you 
tiust learn that selfish children are not so happy nor 
so much beloved, nor do they have so many pleas- 
ures, as those who are generous and kind; and 
this is not the first time that my little girl has 
shown herself selfish. 

Now my little friends will all see that Eliza would 
have been much happier had she been like her broth- 
ers, and pleased her mother; for then she would 
have had a pretty white rabbit to play with, and to 

feed ; and she would have seen that her mother 
loved her, and felt that she had been good; and 
even if she had had a little rabbit, and her brothers 
had not had any, still they would have been happi- 
er than Eliza, because good and generous children 


perfectly round, about the size of a large knitting 
needle, and when half an inch from the surface, a 
sharp pointed leaf came forth, expanding gradual- 
ly, very stiff, exhibiting three beautiful regular folds. 
It is now nine inchesand a quarter high ; and three 
eighths of an inch wide, of a rich dark green, and 
resembles the palm leaf fan. 

This summer I saw at Andover some of the dry 
palm leaves, of which a young Lady was weaving a 
hat. ‘They were very large and excited my sur- 
prize very much. ‘The appearance of this date 
tree, hasled me to search many authors for its 
character. Botanists do not agree, whether it is 
rightly denominated a tree or an herb. Linnaeus, 
calls it the ‘‘ Princes of the vegetable kingdom, of 
Indian origin, distinguished by its sheathed and 
many spiked flowers; its flowing habit and lofty 
stature ; the simple elegance of its unbranched long 
enduring stem, tbe leafy ever green garlands, with 
which it is crowned; and its princely treasures of 
rich fruit.” It is said to thrive for 800 years. It 
isa Methusaleh among tress I should think. 

You say you like to have me refer to the scrip- 
tures, cousin. David in his 92d Psalm says, “‘ the 
righteous shall flourish like the palm tree.” Solo- 
man speaks of the palm tree, and from what he says, 
Mandrakes were the fruit ofthis tree. The leaves, 
spread in the pathway of Christ, as he entered Je- 
rusalem, were probably palm leaves. And well 
did thisPrince of Peace, deserve acarpet made of the 
rich leafy robes of the Princess of the vegetable cre- 
ation. I hope, dear Aurelia, that we shall both 
feel more and more interested in the study of the Bi- 
ble, and by it shall become “ wise unto salvation.” 

Father just asked me to let him read this Letter, 
and returning it, said ‘‘ Emily, you are too great an 
egotist.” 

It would delight me, to have that foolish strait 
mark of a vowel less often used ; but what can one 
do, when writing all about one’s self? Your cous- 
in wishes she had a more interesting subject, and 
with this wish, will close her present prolix epistle, 














always feel happier than those that are selfish. [%b. | with assurances of esteem, Emity G _ 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 

JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE .—No. V. 

Rocksville, Aug. 25th, 1828. 

My dear Aurelia,—Your welcome epistle was 
landed me about a week since, and its perusal 
afforded pleasure to us all. I know not how 
the word aii will affect you, as we said nothing a- 
bout showing each others Letters; but as we have 
no secrets, and my pleasures always seem to be en- 
hanced, when participated by dear Parents and sis- 
ters, I could not resist indulging this selfish spirit, 
by reading it to them. 

Perhaps I have too hastily passed censure on my- 
self; for as I thought your Letter would amuse, and 
please the family, the motive was rather a disinter- 
ested one. Iam very glad we have no secrets, as 
the Misses at school call them. It always did ap- 
pear to me, to be a foolish practice, calculated to 
open a direct avenue to falsehood. How many, 
cousin, violate their promise twenty times a day, in 
consequence of that prefatory, “‘ wont you tell? 
certain?” Why should we wish to conceal any thing 
from our Parents? 
praise of an ingenuous disposition ; and has con- 
cemned as sinful, and tending to evil, any thing 


Mother has said so much, in| 


MISCELLANY. 








THE DICTATES OF CONSCIENCE. 

Lord Erskine, when at the ‘bar, was always re- 
markable for the fearlessness with which he con- 
tended against the bench. Inacontest he had with 
Lord Kenyon, he explained the rule of his conduct 
at the bar in the following terms :— 

‘It was,” said he, “ the first command and coun- 
sel of my father, always to do what my conscience 
told me to be my duty, and Jeave the consequence 
toGod. I shall carry with me the memory, and I 
trust, the practice of this paternal lesson to the 
grave. Ihave hitherto followed it, and have no 
reason to complain that any obedience to it has been 
even a temporal sacrifice. I have found it.on the 
contrary, the road to prosperity and wealth, and I 
shall point it out, as such, to my children.” 


ea 
SILLY SAM. 

We sometimes see poor afflicted persons,who have 
lost their reason and are. quite silly. It is often the 
case that rude and wicked boys, instead of pitying 
them, are fond of making game of them and mock- 
ing them. 

Mr. Allen, a Sabbath School Teacher, had ob- 
served three of his boys thus mocking a poor man, 


like duplicity, that 1 should feel very unhappy, if| who was called “ Silly Sam :’ he therefore called 


not guilty, to do, or be. trusted with, that which I 
should feel she would not approve. Let ws, cous- 
in, ever avoid seeking a refuge in concealment—I 
am sure happiness can never dwell there. 

I want to notice many things in your Letter, but 
fear my sheet would be filled, before I gave you the 
promised history of the plant, mentioned in my last. 
Last winter, Father brought us home some dates 
from Boston, and I puta couple of the stones or 
seeds into one of my flower pots. I did not much 


think that it would vegetate; but after the lapse of 


two or three months | noticed something green ger- 


ithem upto him on Sabbath, and asked, “ Who 
gave you your réasen ¢” 

Boys. God, Sir. 

Mr, A, Could he take it away?’ 3B. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. A. Why are you not as silly as poor Sam ? 

B. Because God made us better, 

Mr. A. Read Prov. xvii. 5, 

B. “ Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth his 
Maker.” 

Mr. A. Is it right to mock any one? 

B. No, Sir; but Sam does not mind it, and he 
is so funny. 





minating from the earth, resembling a round spire 
of grass. It continued to rise from the ground, 


Mr. A. Did I not see him taking up a stone to 
fling at you, when you had teazed him into a pas- 


a 


sion; for he is harmless enough at other times. © 
my boys, after allthe pains I have taken with you, 
I was quite ashamed to see you socruel. God mich 
have suffered you to be in the same state, and it js 
only of his goodness that you have your reason, ang 
let that reason be devoted to him, instead of }, 
employed in mocking a poor unfortunate man, 
‘The boys held down their heads, and one of them 
went the next day and gave the poor man a present 
of some apples from his own tree. Ch. Mag. 
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POETRY. 


Sees 
REBECCA PARTING WITH JACOR, 
By Miss Emily Taylor. 
My youngest born, my pride of heart, thou must,thou mus 











’ : Pll t away; 
Thy brother’s wrathful hand is raised, and here thou canst not -_ 


Oh, I have deeply sinned for thee! the chastisement be mine, * 
And I will bear it all, my son! the blessing shall be thine. 


What matter though my childless years in grief and pain pasg on? 

Thou wilt be safe Soeas Uaegae’s io. my “Own, ty elon 

And, like the fountain sending forth a sweet and murm’ ring sound, 

Thy pleasant voice will come to me, from some far distant ground. 

Go, bear thy mother’s blessing back, to those from whom she 

My kinsmen’s hearts will leap with joy, to hear Rebecca’s 

Say to them, Haran’s shaded well, and flocks that near it 

Come to me in my midnight dreams, as fresh as yesterday. 

Speed on, and when thy nimble feet have brought thee to the place 

And when thou stand’st, an exil’d one, before my brother’s face. 

Tell him thou bear’st thy mother’s soul, & therefore wilt not twine 

Around the savage olive tree a strong and noble vine. 

Ask if, of all my kinsmen’s house, no maiden bright there be 

Of lofty soul, with heart to seck thy father’s God with thee. 

And if there be, oh say toher, ‘* Rebecca left her all, 

The father of the faithfnl spake, and she obeyed his call !” 

The angel of the covenant protect thee, precious child, 

Defend thee from the covered snare, direct thee in the wild! 

Oh I shall weep in darkness oft, to think thy houseless head 

Must pillow on the stony ground, or seek the foxes’ bed. 

But glory, breaking on the gloom, my grief to joy shall turn, 

Proud mother of a favored race, ah! wherefore should’st thou 
mourn. 

Go then, fulfil Jehovah’s word, the blessing is for thee, 

And joy and pride and thankfulness, beloved son, for me. 


came; 
Qaine. 
stray, 


—-e—- 
GRATITUDE. 
What have you in that basket, child? 
They’re blackberries, Miss, all pick’d to day; 
They’re very large, and fully ripe, 
Do look at them, and taste them, pray. 
O yes, they’re very nice indeed, 
Here’s fourpence—that will buy a few; 
Not quite so much as I could eat— 
- However, I must make it do. 


Nay, Miss, but you must take the whole! 
I can’t, indeed, my money’s spent— 
IT should be glad to buy thein all, 
But I have not another cent. 
And if you had a thousand, Miss, 
I'd not accept of one from you— 
Prav take them, they are all your own, 
And take the little basket too. 
Have you forgot the little girl 
You gave, last year, a bonnet to? 
You may, indeed—but ever will 
‘That little girl remember you? 
When I was weeping on the ground 
As if my heart would break, 
Think you, I have forgot, so soon, 
The tear that wetted that dear cheek? 
No—for it dropp’d upon my heart— 
Tho’ I’m a poor and lowly child, 
That temper, I must always love, 
So kind, compassionate, and mild. 
And ever since, I’ve been to church, 
For much do I delight to go— 
And there I learned that works of love 
Were all that children had to do. 
So then, I thought within myself, 
That pretty basket, Billy wove, 
T'll fill with fruit for that dear Miss, 
For sure ’twill be a work of love. 
And so this morning up I rose, 
While yet the fields were wet with dew, 
And pick’d the nicest I could find, 
And brought them, fresh and sweet, for you- 
I know the gift is small, indeed, 
For such a lady to receive ; 





But still I hope you'll not refuse 
All that poor Phebe has to give. 
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